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FOR THE HIVE. 
(Continued from frage 60.) 4] 
Tue recollection of youthful scenes is faithfully preserved by 7 
_ the deep impressions, which they naturally make on the tender 
“mind, and isembalmed in the memory bythe sacred considerations 
of friendship. Before my separation from Philander, we often 
cast a prospective glance at the future, and largely expatiated on 
the various professions. Remembrance, ever faithful in preserv- 
ing impressions of past enjoyments and rather officious in pre- 
senting them to the mind in her dark and troubled mood, tc 
make the poignancy of regret more keen, and, by the contrast, 
to infuse new gall in the cup of bitterness, dwells with peculiar 
delight on our situation. We were then in New-Fngland— 
around us was displayed the wild and magnificent scenery of the 
country. The moon in full-orbed glory, pouring forth her silver 
streams of light and giving splendour to the varied objects of 
creation, rolled with distinguished majesty through the Heavens 
; —all the riches of the year were spread around us, in the golden 
- harvest of autumn. Our thoughts were soon turned from the 
contemplation of these enrapturing beauties to the consideration . 
of our future life. I introduced the conversation, by observing, 
that to us the world was in prospect, checkered with innumerable , : 
paths ; all crowded with impatient travellers in pursuit of happi-« 
ness ; and the time is come, which calls upon us to make choice . : 
of our future avocation: much, perhaps, of our happiness or mi- ° i 
sery is suspended on the judiciousness of our selection. It was | 
broaching a subject, to which Philander had often directed his : | 
attention with all the powerful artillery of his intellect. We ih § 
stand, said he, on an eminence from which we can command a Vy : 
view of life, spread, as it were, at our feet; with minds freed 
from the narrow prejudices of a previous determination, and un- b 
perverted by false notions of society, or a debasing intercourse 
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with a selfish world. Hence we see the peasant, born to a never 

ceasing round of toil. The revolutions of society or the muta- 

tions of governments and empires never disturb his peace or in- 

terrupt the invariable current of his thoughts. His most serious 

anxieties are confined to the wants of the day ; the transactions, 
which shake his soul with the most powerful commotions, are the 
petty interests of obscure families ; yet in his mind they excite 
as much painful solicitude and swell into a size, equal in magni- 
tude to the affairs of men, upon whose decisions depend the 
fate of governments and the welfare of millions. He has not, it is 
true, the conscienciousness of having the happiness or misery of 
the present and perhaps future generations resting upon his shoul- 
ders, but the protection and supportof a faithful wife, and a family 
of beloved children, are duties, to the inviolable performance of 
which he feels himself bound by all the ties of nature. Their 
happiness gladdens his heart, their misery gives him the pangs 
of deep-wounded sensibility. The sympathies of the heart are col- 
lected to a point, and feel with exquisite keenness the approach 
of pleasure or of pain. The village contest fires his soul, awak- 
ens his passions, and rouses from their long slumbering apathy 
the latent energies of his mind. Happy are the humble and con- 
tented inhabitants of rural simplicity, who shrink from the glit- 
ter and wild extravagance of fashionable life ; who are conducted 
by the hand of honest industry along the paths of peace; with 
enough of anxious cares to prevent the tranquillity of life from 
becoming a tedious calm. From the best calculation I can make 
of myself, I am induced to believe, that nature formed me for a 
life of rustic simplicity, but education and fortune have assigned 
me a different station. I observed to him, that the life he had 
portrayed, appeared more pleasing in theory than it would prove 
happy in practice. To live in a cottage—to associate with the 
rude and unpolished sons of nature, who had never felt the 
smoothening and plastic hand of civility; to roam the flower-en- 
ameled fields of imaginary paradise, or the fertile and romantic 
banks of Arcadian streams, may read well in a novel, but when 
reduced to a reality,would undoubtedly loose much of their charm- 
ing delight. In calculating upon such a life we are liable to de- 
ceive ourselves, by supposing these rustic inhabitants are never 
chilled by the touch of adversity, that their minds are ever alive to 
the enjoyment of their simple and uncontaminated existence. 
No station, however low, no retirement, however recluse, no acti- 
vity, however busy, can shield the human heart from the arrows 
of misfortune. You admit yourself, that their humble concerns 
assume to them a magnitude equally as important as the affairs 
of mightiest empires. Independence, the noblest prerogative of 
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the soul, which gives a zest to all our rational enjoyments, and 
is the never failing source of fortitude in the hour of calamity, is 
ever liable to be invaded by the insolence of power, or the pride 
of wealth. Iron oppréssion, steeled against the supplicating voice 
of pity, and insensible to the dictates of justice, lifts his relent- 
less scourge ; and poverty, a grim spectre, haunts the abodes of 
these simple peasants, poisoning the cup of their joys, withering 
the growth of their best founded expectations and every moment 
threatening calamity and ruin. Sensibility, jaded by repeated 
misfortune, and deadened by long inertion, no more shoots its 
ecstacies through the frame. While the powers of the body are 
exhausted by toil, those of the mind are little disposed to expa- 
tiate over the beauties of nature. While the tempest is spend- 
ing its rage on the peasant’s houseless head, he is illy qualified to 
relish the sublimity of the scene, and trace amid the elemental 
chaos the Almighty powers of creative wisdom, ‘ whose voice 
confusion heard and wild uproar stood ruled.” While dreary 
winter, with all its inclemencies, rages around him, destroying 
his means of subsistence, and superadding wants already too nu- 
merous to be satisfied, his heart is quite untuned to moralize on 
the vicissitudes of human life; to assimilate the seasons to the 
various changes of our earthly pilgrimage, and to follow effects 
to their causes, until the conclusion results in an existence be- 
yond the confines of the grave. Notwithstanding the vast inequa- 
lity in the various situations of life, real constitutional happiness 
or misery is not so partially distributed as is generally believed. 
CRASSUS. 
UE fee 
FOR THE HIVE. 

With the exception of a small part, the following lines have, 
in an imperfect form, been once before the public. I now put 
them on the file of the Hive, as great editors say, “‘ to preserve 
them;”’ for it is very customary for an editor to think his own 
particular work will outlive all its contemporaries. Were I in 
the habit of writing dedications, or had I the pyz-bald custom 
of rhyming on great men with little wit, 1 might possibly dedi- 
cate them to somebody, Indeed I will. So here it goes. 

To his most serene highness the chief of the Mohawks. 
MOST RESPECTED SIR, 

Knowing you to be the greatest patron of genius, and the most 
active friend of literature which 4merica possesses, «s well as the 
‘‘politest scholar of the age ;” and having heard you declare 
yourself the protector of poets in particular, I take the liberty to 
dedicate the following liges to you. Wishing you and your 
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amiable squaw, and charming little poppooses, every domestic 
pleasure, which the present civilized state of society can afford, 
I am, dear sir, your devoted and very humble, QUIZ. 


THE GHOST OF A SACHEM. 
The war-song arose on the night’s drowsy pinions, 
It rose from the scite, where his wigwam once stood : 
On the banks of the Mohawk, his sire’s wild dominions, 
It roll’d repercussive ; the song of the wood: 


The sky-towering wilds of the untrodden mountains, 
Reporting the full notes, by distance made mild ; 

The Mohawk’s rude billows, in haste from their fountains, 
In consonance echoed “the prinee of the wild’’! 


By the flash of the far distant fire’s dying embers 
I saw the red chieftain arise from the earth ; 

He review’d each old haunt, for the spirit remembers 
Each scene, that to joy or to sorrow gave birth. 


His shoulders o’erspread with his battle-worn blanket, 
His ensigns of wildness all hung by his side ; 

His wounds weeping blood, while his native earth drank it ; 
For the “ ghost of the sachem” affeared, as he died. 


“‘ How oft,” he exclaimed, “ have my visits nocturnal_ 
Been madc to this spot, where my kindred all fell ! 

And let me still wander, “ great spirit” supernal ! 
And still let the war-note on midnight’s ear swell. 


“ My sfirit shall ambush this place consecrated : 
No white man shall ever this monument raze ; 

In the wide world one spot from his gripe never sated, 
My ghost shall protect by enchantments’ wild maze. 


«“ Around, while I cast far my eyes wistful searches, 
No object presents, but the sfozler does grasp ; 

My stream’s sedgy banks, my own ousel’s* lov’d perches 
Are the christianiz’d white man’s: a citvliz’d asp ! 


‘¢ My old oaks, that stood like my tribe, long unshaken, 
Brav’d the tempest, and storm, and the elements’ roar ; 
My warriors,—my tribe—the destroyer has taken, 
The chitdren of nature shall reign here no more. 
* Blackbird. 
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“ The time moulder’d stumps of my groves sadly shew me ; 
They’re pilfered, some towering wigwam to build. 

No more my own /ands, as their sachem, shall know me: 
The song of the wild, to the whistle must yield! 


“ The buffalo, hence with his bulky distention, 
The elk and the deer from the river banks hie ; 

The mammoths, that bellow’d in dreadful convention, 
No more here shall battle with powers of the sky! 


“ The chase, that among yonder hill tops resounded ; 
That kindled the ardour of enterprize high ; 
The yell, that exults, when the fleet deer is wounded. 
No longer on wind or on breeze passes by. 


. “ The howl of the wolf, that was wont to delight me, 
| While on precipice prowling-he startled the dawn, 
No more to the wilderness e’er shall invite me : 
The sports of the wild with the wild men are gone! 

L 


“ The council fire’s blaze, where I oft quell’d commotion, 
No longer illumines the gloom of the night ; 

No longer arises the fire of devotion ; 
No longer the war dance reminds us of fight ; 


“ No longer the nuptial of sguaw with the red man 
Shall gather the tribe round the wigwam of joy; 
No maid of the wood shall hereafter e’er wed man ; 
For the race of the mingo will white men destroy ! 


“ How oft have I duried the blood-thirsty hatchet ! 


For the white man besought and the sachem was brave ! 
) How oft did his treachery tempt me to snatch it 


And not e’en his wife or his little ones save! 


‘¢ In an hour of repose the fell rifle was level’d ; 
It murder’d my boys, and my girls, and my wife ! 

The Mohawk received them: their straight hair dishivell’d : 
It next sought their chief and rob’d him too of life ! | 


‘¢ But the day star approaches the darkness to banish ; | 

I haste to the “land of my fathers” in rest ; 
The breezy dawn comes, and each spirit must vanish ; 
The grave is my #ome and the darkness my guest.” 
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VARIETY .——ror THE HIVE. 

The excellence of dramatic writing consists, in a great mea- 
sure, in making your characters. utter such sentiments, clothed 
m such language as the nature of the objects, with which they 
are most familiar, would suggest. The shepherds of Virgil do 
not talk politics, or wrangle about religion. He has made them 
so perfectly shepherds, that one seems to be in Arcadia itself, 
while reading them. I shall be thought singular, when I say 
Burns would have been eminently successful in this line, had 
he turned his attention stedfastly to it. His “twadogs” justifies 
this assertion. In his dedication, to the gentlemen of the “ Cat- 
EDONIAN hunt,” he says, “the poetic genius of my country 
bade me sing the loves, the joys, the rural scenes, and rural i 
pleasures of my native soil, in my native tongue ;” and to this 
he was equal. | 


§ @f. ear 


It is almost unaccountably true, that the poor and ignorant 
peasantry of almost every country are the most contented and 
consequently most happy part of the community. Their low and | 
hardy mode of education is not without its political utility. | 
: “ For buirdly chiels an’ clever hizzies 

ie “ Are bred in sic a way.as this is.” 


—— ons 


Shakespeare calls a certain class of females “ spoils of oppor- 
\ tunity.” The people of a certain place should be more on their 
guard against this sort of spoliation. 3 
Almost every novel I ever read, (and I think they must have 
been hundreds) appear to have one general defect. The variety 
1 and interest of the events, or of the action of the work, are com- 
monly such, as to hurry the mind over, without regarding the : 
diction, sentiment, or principle. Who can stop amidst a dashing 
affair, to read a dissertation on prudence? There is a principle, 
which has been little understood, on which works of this kind 
should be constructed. Just so much event should be intro- 
duced, as will give variety to the sentiment and diction. The 
only example I am able to give of this kind, is Dr. Jonnson’s 
‘¢ Rasselas.” One is not there hurried along through riots, rob- 
3 beries, murders, elopements, recoveries, confinements, castles, 
'{ | duels, forests, caves, terror, fear, distraction, suicide, damnation 
7 and torment. Elegance of expression, richness of imagery, ex- 
‘ cellence of sentiment, and soundness of principle, are the distin- 
guishing features of this work. He has introduced a few per- 
sons, and given them just enough to do, to vary the scene in re- 
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semblance of real life. I like the narrative, that contains more 
of opinions than of events. I do not read a novel for the sake of 
events, but for the opinions of a man of science on the affairs of 
common life. 

“ Carpe diem,” said an old bard :“‘ Io Bache !” “ dum vivim- 
us, vivamus” said the same. Few can doubt the tendency of his 
writings on the youthful mind. Teachers should not put Horace 
into the hands of every youth. 

“ Plures sunt mala.” True enough, Bias. But one would 
hardly at the present day be dub’d a “ wise man” by making this 
wonderful discovery. 

Some one of the old school-men, who would Ry have ac- 
quired immortality by dint of bad Latin, stumbled on 4 fine 
thought : «a dow without a string—a heart without hope.” 

To a certain animal, whose Aonesty may be called in question, 
I will say, “ Lingua acutior est cuspide gladii.””. The sword can 
only wound the Jody, the tongue can, the mind. 

Honest industry will eventually make itself respected. It may 
not be able to contend against the malice of the wicked, the 
misrepresentations of the envious, or the little yillanies of Jittle 
scoundrels. It may fall in the contest. But there is a union of 
truth, innocence, and honesty, which shall consecrate its fall and 
canonize its memory. 

Few writers equal Sterne in feeling and sentiment. He 
seems to personify them : you see, you hear, you feel them. You 
do not seem to read about them. 


FOR THE HIVE. 

It is now several weeks, since I received an humourous request 
from an honest German farmer, to “ visit his fields oftener ;” to 
“gather more honey from his clover,” and to say something 
more immediately relating to his business and amusement. I 
really was pleased with his ideas, and more especially with his 
request for a “‘ song” for them “ to sing on an evening, while 
returning from the fields.” I co most heartily venerate the cha- 
racter of an honest farmer. I look upon him, as the being, to 
whom, under God, we are indebted for our “daily bread.” The 
muse is never backward in singing his merits or praising his oc- 
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cupation, which is happily constituted to blend innocence; with 
pleasure, and riches with honesty. A union, that we almost:look 
for in vain amongst the other professions of man. I will present 
the farmer, or his daughters, a little ditty on the seasons of the 
year blended with those of life. 
The infant hours of warbling spring 
In sharkling green, the cheerful hue, 
Their flight, in giddy pleasures, wing ; 
As vapour light, as transient too. 


Then summer steals the ding’ring sweet 
Of spring’s first charms, the leaf and flowery 

To shade her breast, where passions meet 
In heat of youth and manhood’s power. 


Pal 

The fruit of life, ere autumn’s hour, - «oi # 
May fall; nor ripen’d joys impart ; + 
Expos’d to storm and withering power, name 


Or early canker’d at the heart. 


The peEatu of nature hastes along ! 
How dissolution marks his way ! 

To fell the flower and hush the song, i Stim 
And tear the fruit and leaf away. 





ADVERTISEMENT. 
Tue subscriber having become sole proprietor of “ The 
Hive,” all subscriptions thereto, and all arrearages due on 


account of the late “* Monthly Magazine,” are to be paid to him 
only. WILLIAM HAMILTON. 
— 

Tre Hive will be issued once a week, and forwarded to suéb- 
scribers at $2 fer ann. fayable, one half at the expiration of 
six monihs from the date of the first number, and the remainder 
at the end of the year. If these conditions be not complied with, 25 
cente will be added to the sum, 
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